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THE GIRAFFES, 
AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK. 
Tux addition of four living giraffes to this 
ly numerous m tie must prove a 
t attraction for several months to come. 

e Society have long been anxious to pos- 
sess specimens of that rare and beautiful 
animal, the giraffe, and, some years since, 
the Council even named a price which would 
be paid for them. In 1833, this offer was 
again made; and an arrangement was agreed 
upon towards the end of the year with 

. Thibaut, then at Cairo, who undertook to 
proceed to Nubia to W gened giraffes on the 
Society’s account. M. Thibaut was to be at 
the whole risk, and was not, until the deli- 
very of the animals at Malta, to receive the 
stipulated price, which was fixed at a rate for 
each individual, diminishing in proportion to 
the number that he should succeed in bring- 
ing with him. M. Thibant reached Malta 
in safety, with four giraffes, three males and 
one female, on the 21st November last ; when 
he received the stipulated remuneration, 700/., 
from the Zoological Society. Council 
next arranged with M. Thibaut to accom- 
pany the giraffes until their arrival in Eng- 
land. They were shipped at Malta, in the 
Manchester, a vessel of great size and power ; 
they bore the voyage remarkably well, and 
were landed at Blackwall, on Tuesday, 
May 24. On the following morning, at three 
o’clock, the giraffes were removed to the 
Zoological Gardens ; preceded by Mr. Ben- 
nett, the able Secretary, a few Members of 
the Council, and M. Thibaut, attended by 
three Nubians and one Maltese in their 
native costumes. The whole party arrived 
— at the Gardens at six o’cleck; the 
giraffes were placed in the new elephant 
house, and did not appear in any respect in- 
convenienced at their novel situation. 

From a communication made by M. Thi- 
baut to the Zoological Society, which was 
sead at their meeting on Fe' Oth last, 
we gather some interesting pe of the 
capture of these giraffes; for which under- 
taking M. Thibaut was qualified by the expe- 
rience of twelve years’ travel in the interior of 
Africa. He left Cairo on the 15th of April, 
1834. Having sailed up the Nile as far as 
Wadi Haffa, (the second cataract,) he took 
camels, and proceeded to Debbut, a pro- 
vince of Dongolah ; whence, on the 14th of 
July, he started for the desert of Kordofan. 
Being well acquainted with the country, and 
on friendly terms with the native Arabs, by 
the promise of profit, he secured their ser- 
vices in pursuit of the giraffes, which, up to 
that time, they had solely hunted for the 
sake of the flesh as food, and the skin, from 
which they make bucklers and sandals. As 
the season was far advanced and favourable, 
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M. Thibaut and his party proceeded imme- 
diately to the south-west of Kordofan: on 
August 15th, he saw the first two giraffes, the 
largest of which he secured, after three hours’ 
rapid chase, upon horses accustomed to the 
fatigues of the desert. This giraffe was the 
mother of one of the young ones now at the 
Gardens. Unable to take her alive, the 
Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre, 
and having cut her to pieces, they carried 
the meat to the head-quarters, which the 
party had established in a well-wooded situa- 
tion. Here they cut the meat into steaks, 
which they broiled upon live embers ; M. Thi- 
baut partook of it, and reports it to have 
been “ excellent eating.” 

On the morrow, August 16th, at daybreak, 
the Arabs started in search of the young 

iraffe, of which they had lost sight, not far 
mtheircamp. The sandy soil is well adapted 
to afford indications to the hunter, and, ina 
very short time, the party were on the track 
of the animal, which they traced rapidly, yet 
silently lest they should alarm it. M. Thi- 
baut followed the Arabs, and at nine o’clock 
in the morning, in his own words, “ had the 
happiness to find himself in possession of the 
giraffe.” A premium was given to the hunter 
whose horse first came up with the animal; 
a merited distinction, as the laborious chase 
lay through brambles and thorny trees. 

M. Thibaut now halted three or four days, 
to tame the young giraffe. During this 
period, an Arab constantly held it at the end 
of a long cord. By degrees, it became ac- 
customed to the presence of man, and took a 
little nourishment from the milk of the 
female camels which M. Thibaut had brought 
with him. The animal became gradually 
reconciled to its captivity, and was soon 
willing to follow, in easy stages, the route of 


Subsequently, the party captured four oth 
uently, captured four other 
iraffes ; fone were Milled by the cold wea- 
fher of December, 1834, iu the desert on the 
route to , which place M. Thibaut 
reached on January 6, 1835, with only the 
first animal taken alive. Here he resolved 
on resuming the search: he continued three 
months in the desert, and with trustworthy 
Arabs, traversed it in all directions, till he had 
obtained three young giraffes, smaller than 
the one he already possessed. Satisfied with 
this result, M. Thibaut accompanied the four 
animals by bark from Wadi Haffa to Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Malta, where he arrived on 
November 2). During the passage, which 
lasted twenty-four days, the animals suffered 
much at sea, the weather being very tempes- 
tnous. At Malta, they were detained in 
quarantine for twenty-five days, after which 
the valuable animals were comfortably pro- 
vided for. 

Of the growth and habits of the giraffe, 
M. Thibaut observed some traits in the first 
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specimen captured alive. At first, it was 
— to insert a finger into its mouth, in 

jer to deceive it into a belief that the nipple 
of its dam was there; when it sucked freely. 
The Arabs judged the animal to have been 
not more nineteen months old at its 
capture; from which time to November 23rd, 
or in 100 days, its size had fully doubled. 

The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly 
rapid ; and the swiftest horse, if not accus- 
tomed to the desert, could scarcely come up 
with it. The Arabs habituate their coursers 
to hunger and to fatigue; milk is their gene- 
ral food, and gives them power to protract 
their exertions during a very long run. “ If 
the giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes the 
heights with great rapidity ; its feet are like 
those of the goat, and it has much of the 
dexterity of that animal: it bounds over ta- 
vines with surprising power, and horses can- 
not, in cases, compete with it.” 

The giraffes at the Zoological Gardens are 
three males and one female. The oldest is 
about twenty montha; neither of them has 


We have already described the location of 
the animals in the Gardens. They are fed 
the same as horses, with beans and hay, 
although they are more fond of green food 
acd gtass: when the latter is cut for them, 
they. bite off the upper part, and chew it 
only until they perceive the stalk to be too 
coarse. Great care and cleanlines are requi- 
site for their preservation. They are ex- 
tremely fond of society; and M. Thibaut 
has obseryed one of them shed tears when it 
no longer saw its companions, or the persons 
who were in the habit of attending to it.* 
Whether they will bear the variable climate 
of this country remains to be proved. Their 

¢.. accommodation is excellent, and 

plans have been proposed for heating their 
apartments. Of their condition, the, report 
of the Society on Thursday, June 2ad, spoke 
very favourably. The prefixed Engraving of 
them is from a sketch made in the Gardena 
in the course of last week. 
.. We have abridged and condensed many of 
these details from a well-timed pamphlet, 
which has been published within these few 
days:t Besides the description of the cai 
ture of the animals in the Regent’s, Park, 
this little book contains much information 

©) The appearance of M. Thibaut and the Nubian 
attendants is very picturesque. The former, although 
a Frenchman, has the dress of au Arab. The three 

ubians wear their native dresses, and, although all 
of the class of peasants, two are, evidently of supe- 
rior caste, from linear gashes on the face, a descrip- 
tion of tattooing. , 

+ A Popular History and Description of the Gi- 
taffea, ‘ee an Engraving. Hurst, St. Paul’s 
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respecting the giraffe, generally. The beet 
popular description of the animal will be 
found in the first volume of the Menageries, 
in the excellent Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. We are glad to perceive that 
the compiler of the above pamphlet has not 
overlooked Burchell and other modern tra- 
Vellers, the giraffe at Windsor a few years 
since, and that at the Jardin des Plants, at 
Paris. Opportunely enough, we had, a few 
days since, marked for extract some very in- 
teresting telating to the giraffe at 
Constantinople, from Dr. Walsh’s pleasant 
Residence, lately published. 

“ A slave in Kgypt, having committed an 
offence, escaped to the desert; and after 
“wandering about for some time, took refuge 
in athicket. Here he discovered the haunt 
of an immense animal, which greatly terri- 
fied him; but finding the creature more 
timid than himself, he followed it for some 
time, till he came upon its den, and there he 
found two young ones, with which he soon 
became familiar. Supposing he had now 
obtained the means of his pardon, he con- 
trived to entice them after him, and finally 
presented them to his master as an atonement 
for his offence. He was forgiven; and his 
master, who had incurred the anger of Ali 
Pasha, presented them to him from the same 
motive, Ali, who had begun to excite the 
suspicion of the Sultan by his equivocal con- 
duct, determined also to make them a propi- 
tiatory gift. One of them died, but the other 
was taken care of, and in due time despatch- 
ed to Constantinople. It was embarked at 
Alexandria, but the vessel ran a ground on 
the coast of Asia Minor, where the animal 
was. landed and walked to Scutari, from 
whence it was conveyed to the Seraglio. On 
its arrival it was found to be a giraffe or 
cameleopard. 

“ The Turks, whose curiosity, like that of 
children, is strongly excited b anything 
unusual, were greatly delighted with this 
creature. On the day of its arrival, no busi- 
ness was done at the Porte, for all the minis- 
ters had gone to see it. It was then sent to 
visit the people of rank at Constaniinople, 
and after heing paraded about the streets for 
some weeks, the British Ambassador and 
other foreign Ministers received a nytification 
that it would be sent over to Pera to visit 
them, on any day which they appointed. A 
day was fixed, and the animal arrived and 

roceeded to the Galata Serai, close by the 
glish palace, In walking up the narrow 
Pera street, the windows were crowded with 
people, who held in their hands various con- 
fections, and such things as they thought the 
animal would like. It was exceedingly cu- 
rious to see it turning its head from side to 
side to the people in the upper windows, and 
tly taking from them whatever they offered 
im. When arrived at the place of his des- 
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tination, the whole of the corps diplomatique, 
with all their suites, went in a kind of state 
to visit him. We were first entertained with 
refreshments, and then proceeded tu the 
courtyard, to a platform erected for the pur- 
pose, where the animal was brought into the 
area below. He was led round by two grooms, 
who held a collar on each side, so he moved 
majestically between them. Nothing could 

more curiws or strange than his first ap- 
pearance; the smallness of his head, the 
astonishing length of his neck, the rotundity 
of his body, the height of his fore-quarter, and 
the shortness of his hinder parts, giving an 
éxtraordinary slope and descent to its back, 
but, above all, the loose and awkward mo- 
tions of its limbs, not diagonally, but those 
on the same side at the same time, made it 
exactly resemble men clothed in skins to 
represent a camel on the stage. In fact, it 
looked like some artificial thing dressed up 
for exhibition. 

“But its most extraordinary attitude was 
when it attempted to eat. Some plates of 
rice and raisins were presented to it, ofwhich 
it only tasted. It was more attracted by an 
acacia which happened to be growing in the 
area. It threw up and back its head; then, 
taking the pinnate leaves in the curl of its 
tongue, it stripped the branches bare in a 
moment. It was then invited by some grass 
growing out of the interstices of the stones, 
but seemed greatly distressed to get at it. It 
made several attempts, but the height of its 
fore-quarters was too great even for its long 
neck; it continued to persevere, however, 
stretching out its limbs wider and wider after 
‘évery effort, till its chest seemed so strained 
as to be in danger of splitting open; but it 
could not succeed in cropping the grass, not- 
withstanding the most extravagant expan- 
sion of its legs. The position, which seemed 
to be the most painful and awkward, nature 
probably never intended it should be placed 
in. Its residence being a sandy soil, where 
fhere is no grass, and its food being the 
leaves of trees, it is formed to stretch up to 
their branches. When it drinks in its native 
state, it is probable it wades into the water, 
so as to bring the surface within an accessible 
distance of its mouth; the keepers always 
lifted up the vessel to accommodate it. The 
shape of the animal seemed altogether to 
accord with this opinion. I measured its 
dimensions; from the hoof of the fore foot 
to the tip of the ear was eleven feet nine 
inches, while from the hoof of the hind leg 
to the insertion of the tail was not four. The 
splendid body cloths, when thrown over ifs 
back, immediately slipped off behind, till 
fastened on by bandages round the neck. 
The head was profusely decorated with amu- 
lets of blue beads, to protect it against the 
influence of an evil eye. The gentleness, 
familiarity, and docility of this immense 
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creature were quite delightful. It recognised 
its Arab attendants with great affection, and 
it came among us like a spaniel, put out its 
head to be caressed, and seemed quite pleased 
with being stroked avd patted. Its nature 
is so very mild, that when one was shot by 
Mr. Gordon, in Africa, it died in the act of 
licking his hand.” 

Of the history of the giraffe, Dr. Walsh 

adds these neatly written details :— 
_ “The appearance of an animal of this kind 
is of rare occurrence in Europe. Pliny says 
it was first seen at the Circensian games 
exhibited by Cesar.* In the time of Horace, 
it was publicly exhibited on the theatre, where 
it appears to have attracted great applause.f 
It is described by Dion, who mentions it as 
being shown about,} and by Varro, who says 
its name was derived from having the form 
of a camel and the spots of a panther.§ But 
the figures represented on the Prenestine 
pavement leave no doubt that it was the same 
animal as that now called a giraffe ; and it 
became so common at Rome, that a herd of 
ten of them were exhibited together in the 
reign of the Emperor Philip: though it 
afterwards became so scarce in modern times, 
that when Le Vaillant, about half a century 
ago, sent the skin of one of them from South 
Africa, the naturalists of France believed it to 
be a fabrication till they examined its texture 
with a magnifying glass, 

“Much has been said of its being the animal 
mentioned in the Bible. The learned Boc- 
hart affirms that it is not; while Shaw has 
assigned good reasons for supposing that it 
is. The Septuagint and the Vulgate trans- 
late it cameleopardalis; but our version has 
it chamois, though such an animal is not a 
native of either pt or Syria. He thinks 
that the Israelites, while in Egypt, had many 
opportunities of being acquainted with the 
animal, and certainly the translators who so 
rendered the word had also; further, that it 
is a clean animal according to the Levitical 
law; and above all, that it is rendered zu- 
taffa, or zeraffa, in the Arabic version, from 
whence it is now called giraffe. Though 
considered at Constantinople the first of the 
kind that ever was seen there, yet it appears 
from Busbequius that, shortly before his 
arrival, one had been exhibited, but had died, 
and was buried. He had the bones taken up 
and examined, and ftom these he gives an 
accurate description of the animal.|| It ap- 
pears also to have been an instrument of 
propitiation on other occasions besides the 
present. Wher Tamerlane, or Timour, con- 
ceived the project of annexing Africa to his 
empire, and from thence invading Europe, by 

© .Plin. Hist. Nat., lib, viii. c. 28, 

+ Hor. Epist., lib. ii. i., 1, 198. 

Diooa, lib. xliii. 

Varro de Ling. Lat., lib. iv. * 

Ossa tamen que sub terra condebantur eruenda 
curavi ut inspicerem,—Busb. Ep. i., 71. 
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the straits of Gibraltar, his design was averted 
by a giraffe. The soldan of Egypt obtained 
one of these animals, which was found in the 
interior of the country, and sent it to Samar- 
cand as a present to the Tartar. He received 
it as a great curiosity, and was so gratified by 
the gift that he suspended his intention.’* 
® Gibbon, chap. Ixv. 


Manners and Customs. 


CHURCH ALES. 
Tuomas Warton, in a note to his Hist 
of English Poetry, vol. iii., pp. 412—414, 
edition of 1824, has contended that the word 
ale, in old English, signifies properly a feast 
or merry-making, supporting his opinion by 
referring to the compounds leet-ale, lamb-ale, 
Whitsun-ale, clerk-ale, church-ale, &c., by 
which our ancestors designated certain festi- 
vals they were in the habit of holding. For 
instance, “ Church-ale,’’ he observes, “ was a 
feast established for the repair of the church, or 
in honour of the church saint, &c. In Dods- 
worth’s Manuscripts, there is an old inden- 
ture, made before the Reformation, which not 
only shows the —— of the church-ale, but 
explains this particular use and application of 
the word ale. The parishioners of Elveston 
and Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly 
to brew four ales, and every ale of one 





ae of malt, betwixt this and the feast of 


t. John Baptist next coming; and that 
every inhabitant of the said town of Oke- 
b shall be at the several ales. And every 
husband and his wife shall pay twopence, 
every stranger one penny ; and all the inhabi- 
tants of Elveston shall have and receive all 
the profits and advantages coming of the 
said ales, to the use and behoof of the said 
church of Elveston. And the inhabitants of 
Elveston shall brew eight ales, betwixt this 
and the feast of St. John Baptist, at which 
ales the inhabitants of Okebrook shall come 
and pay as before rehearsed.” In this way 
he explains the not yet altogether disused 
bridal, that is bride-ale, meaning a marriage- 
feast, and its more forgotten synonyme, wed- 
ding-ale. 

ere can be no question, however, that 
these festivals were called ales only by a 
natural transfer of that term from its origi- 
nal meaning, which was, not the feast itself, 
but the particular kind of liquor drunk at it ; 
that which, in the estimation of the guests, 
no doubt, principally constituted it a feast. 
—Companion to the Newspaper. 


EJECTMENT LAW. 
In the Island of Sicily, (says Count Stolberg,) 
is the following singular custom :—If any 
man buy an estate, be it house, land, or vine- 
yard, the neighbour of the purchaser, for an 
entire year afterwards, may eject him by an 


advance of price. In vain world the first 
[nee give more to the original owner. 

is singular law is generally evaded by the 
purchase-money being stated in the articles 
of agreement at a higher sum than has been 
agreed upon in the presence of four wit- 
nesses. There is another no less singular 
law in Sicily, according to which, any man 
can oblige his neighbour to sell his house, if 
he will pay him three times its value. 
intention of this law was the improvement 
of the towns. It was to encou 


> age se nines ape ig rchase the 
umble abodes of the poor. PW. G.C, 
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KEEPING FLIES OUT OF HOUSES. 
(Concluded from page 376.) 


Awnoruer point to which it seems desirable. 
to pay attention is, as to the precise species. 
of flies which have this dread of i 
through a net. It seems probable, from the 
facts stated, that not merely the common 
house-fly, (Musca domestica,) which chiefly 
swarms in our apartments, but the other 
species of the same genus, which, in smaller 
numbers, intermingle with them, as well as. 
Stomotys calcitrans, which, from its attacks. 
on our legs, is often a greater pest, and, 
indeed, the dipterous [two-winged | tribes in 
general, are all equally deterred from travers- 
ing this imaginary boundary. But, before 
this supposition can be fully adopted, more 
exact ubservations require to be instituted; 
and it would also be desirable to have similar 
experiments made as to the house-flies of 
America, and other hot countries, in which it 
is probable that the prevalent house-fly may 
be a species nearly allied to our Musca do- 
mestica, but distinct from it. 

n mentioning the above facts to my fa- 
mily circle, my eldest son observed, that he 
recollected a in Herodotus in which 
a similar statement was made as to gnats; and 
he pointed out the chapter in which the father 
of history distinctly says, that certain fisher- 
men defended themselves at night from the 
gnats by covering their beds with their 
fishing-nets, through which these insects, 
though they bit through linen or woollen, did 
= yr attempt to — ‘ 

this passage, the following is a trans- 
lation, as literal as Po but, that there 
— no doubt of its acc » compared 
with the translations of Schweighzuser, Lar- 
cher, and Beloe, with which, in substance, it 


y agrees :— Putohie 
“But against the gnats, being in great 
numbers, these are the means they have in- 
vented: the towers are of service to those 
who inhabit the upper parts of the marshes, 
and ascending into them, they there ; 
for the gnats, on account of the winds, are 
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not able to fly high. But those who live 
around the marshes have invented other 
means instead of towers. Every man of 
them possesses a casting-net, with which, 
during the day, he catches fish, and at night 
he makes use of it in the bed where he re- 
yioses; round which he places the net, and 
then, having crept:under it, he sleeps. But 
the gnats, if he sleeps wrapped up in a wool- 
len or linen garment, bite through these, but 
through the net they do not even attempt to 


’ bite.” (Herodotus, book ii., chap. 95.) 


From this passage, then, it is clear, says 
Mr. Spence, junior, that Herodotus affirms 
the same fact with regard to the Egyptian 
Conopes, (which, from what he says of their 
frequenting marshes, biting by night, and 
the received interpretation of the word, there 
can be'no doubt were one or move species of 
gnat, mosquito, or Cilea,) as has been ob- 
served of the house-fly; namely, that they 
will’ not pass through the meshes of a net 
although the space be sufficiently large to 
admit them. If Herodotus had mentioned 
merely a net, one might have supposed he 
meant some very thin gauze, or other net-like 
substance, such as the gnatcurtains are made 
of at the present day; but he says it was a 
casting-net used by fishermen, and must have 
had meshes much wider than sufficient to 
admit a gnat; nor, I think, can there be a 
doubt on this head, when we consider that 
he adds that they bite through linen and 
woollen coverings, and yet do not even at- 
tempt to bite through the net: this circum- 
stance seems to prove that he was struck 
with this as a curious fact, which he imparts 
to his readers in his usual, concise manner. 
Kt will also be seen, that the net was not 
merely laid on the bed as a covering, but sus- 
tained by some support, (as a pole or bed- 
stead,) so as to form a kind of tent, into 
which fotm the casting-net, from its shape, 
could: be easily arranged, and under which 
the fishermen then crept, and thus slept 
secure from their formidable assailants. This 
is also the meaning attributed to the passage 
by Schweighzeuser, who says. “ lecto circum- 
ponit rete, deinde subrepens sub illo dormit,” 
—(he lays his net round his bed, and then 
creeps under, and sleeps under it.) Thus 
it would seem that the beds so covered, 
agreed in all essential points with the Filo- 
rentine rooms, of which the open windows 
had nets stretched across them ; the gnats in 
the one case being‘asserted by Herodotus to 
be kept out under nearly the same circum- 
stances as the flies are known to be excluded 
in the other. But here an objection may 
atise: may not the coincidence be acciden- 
tal? Can we. be sure that if flies are ex- 
cluded by nets, gnats will be soalso? In 
short, can we warrant the conclusion, that the 
assertion of Herodotus is correct? And, 
until the experiment has been fairly made, 


we cannot be certain that gnats will be ex* 
cluded from beds as flies are from roums. 
But at the same time, judging from ana- 
logy, and the great improbability that so 
unusual a mode of defence, and one so un- 
like at first view to be effectual, should have 
been a mere fiction without a foundation of 
truth, there seem strong grounds for believing 
the fact to be as stated by Herodotus; and 
that though, as is well known to persons 
who live in hot climates, gnats soon find 
their way through holes in gauze curtains, 
yet it is very probable that they may be afraid 
of venturing through a net, just as this last 
is sufficient ,to xeep out flies, though we 
know that they will creep through the linen 
sides of a meat-safe. And thus Herodotus 
may be found as correct in this passage, as 
Geoffroy de St. Hilaire has shown him to be 
in the history of a bird, (Charadrius Egyp- 
ticus of Hasselquist,) taking the gnats out 
of the mouth of the crocodile, which was 
deemed a mere fable until confirmed by the 
evidence of this naturalist when in Epypt.* 
If it shall be proved, as seems not unlikely, 
that a person in bed may protect himself 
against gnats merely by stretching a wide- 
meshed net over the place where he lies, it 
may be regretted that this simple fact, related 
by. Herodotus as known to the Egyptian 
fishermen 2300 years ago, has been so long 
overlooked, and remained in reality quite 
unknown. Adopting this simple mode of 
protection, a traveller in marshy districts 
would have only to provide himself with a 
piece of netting three yards long and a yard 
wide, not taking up, when rolled, more than 
a few square inches of his trunk, and throw- 
ing this over a slight support of a few pieces 
of cane or whalebone equally portable, he 
would be secure from attack, though the net 
were but a few inches above his body, and 
the width of the meshes would not offer the 
slightest impediment to respiration and the 
free circulation of the air; whereas it is 
almost out of the question to use a piece of 
muslin or gauze in the same manner, at a 
slight elevation above the body, on account 
of the suffocating heat that would ensue; 
and if, in order to obviate this, the traveller 
were to carry with him common gauze cut- 
tains as_now in use, sufficiently spacious to 
inclose ne whole bed, po See and trouble 
required in arranging and applying them, 
would often be Bg eit to’ deter him 
from making use of them, and to lead him to 
prefer taking his chance without any defence. 
If there is thus cause for regret that a fact 
so important should have been so long and 
completely overlooked, it seems not less to 
be wondered at, that the in Hero- 


dotus announcing it should have been so 
little noticed by commentators, not one of 


* See Description del'Egypte, Histoire Naturelle, 
tom. i., p. 198—205, 
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whom seems to have been struck with the 
singularity of his statement, which, whether 


cortect or not, equally required observation. 
One would think that in reading this pas- 
sage, it must have seemed to them rather 
strange that a casting-net, whose meshes 
must have been wide enough to admit several 
gnats. at a time, should be asserted by 
Herodotus to be a sufficient defence from 
them, though they bit through either linen 
or woollen ; and one may well be surprised 
that, whilst they have spent pages on pas- 

far less curious; they should pass this 
over with a mete reference to Juvenal or 
Horace, where these authors allude to the 
conopeum, or gnat-curtain. 

It seems that the commentators have been 
led astray by the word conopeum, confound- 
ing the casting-net of the Egyptian fisher- 
mea with the gnat-curtain of the Romans, 
which, both from:the definition given of it, 
“ linum tenuissimis maculis nectum,” (thread 
knitted together in very fine meshes,) and 
from the use as banners to which Horace 
supposed it applied,— 

“ signa (turpe!) militaria 

Soe icit Somapouta”—{ pod. lib. ix., ode ix.) 
was evidently of a texture resembling our 
muslin or gauze. If, therefore, they had 
been duly struck by the passage, they ought 
either to have shown how it was that a 
casting-net could exclude gnats as effectually 
as gauze; or else, that, in point of fact, the 
texture of both was the same, the casting- 
net, having, notwithstanding the apparent 
absurdity of the supposition, meshes so small 
as to prevent gnats from coming through 
them, or, on the other hand, the conopeum, 
though applicable for a banner, having 
meshes as large as a casting-net. But no- 
thing of this kind has been attempted in 
the way of explanation by Schweigheuser, 
Larcher, Baehr, ot any of the commentators 
I have consulted, who all seem e +: the 

mopeum, or gnat-curtain, to the same 
o the cmababewen of Herodotus, when, in 
fact, except in the advantages derived from 
each, they have no more similarity than the 
paper-bags used for covering grapes have 
with a cherry-tree net.* 


® “In a curious poetical tract, entitled ‘An 
Epistle from the Fens to Mr. ©****® at Rome,’ 
dated May 1, 1727, the author falls into the same 
error with all the ——— : referring, in the 
following lines to the passage ot Herodotus in ques- 
tion, which he quotes :— 
* See with delight the t relief appears, 
Known by the fame of twice a thousand years; 
See the close net of size immense and deep, 
Flows round the bed and guards the dome of sleep. 
What though the guats incessant wave their wings, 
Vaiw their efforts, and harmless are their stings. 
Soon as their swarms the adverse bound beset, 
Checked they retire, por pass the impervious net.’ 


He here, like the commentators, repens the modern 
gaat-eurtaim as precisely identical with the amphi- 


I hope, in order to put beyond question 
the accuracy, or the contrary, of Herodotus’s 
statement, that entomologists will make 
experiments as to the efficacy of nets in 
excluding gnats from beds, noticing parti- 
cularly whether the result be affected by the 
circumstance of the room being light or dark, 
or by the colour of the threads, or the size of 
the meshes; and I trust also, that such as 
may travel in Egypt will direct their atten- 
tion to the exact species of gnats which may 
abound there, and as to the fact whether 
the fishermen still defend themselves from 
them in the mode pointed out by Herodotus. 
Transactions of the Entomological So- 
ciety, part i., pp. 2—J1. 

[Since the above interesting papers were 
read before the Entomological Society, others 
of less length on the matter have been read 
before the same body ; but we defer the re- 
publication of them here, until we have writ- 
ten certain observations on them which they 
seem to suggest.—J. H. F. ] 


blestron of Herodotus, without giving himself the 
trouble to point ont how his epithets ‘close’ and 
‘ impervious’ could be applicable to a casting-net.”” 





Antiquariana. 


THE ABREY, READING, BERKSHIRE, 


Reaprna is a borough and market-town in 
Berkshire, situate in a valley, near the con- 
fluence of the rivers Thames and Kennet, at 
the distance of thirty-nine miles from Lon- 
don. It contained, according to the last 
census, upwards of 16,000 inhabitants, and 
returns two members to Parliament. It is 
chiefly celebrated for the remains of a mag- 
nificent Abbey, built by Henry I. in the 
year 1121; who endowed it with the lands 
of Cholsey, in Berkshire, of Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, and Reading itself; with all 
their appendages, lands, churches, 


tithes, &c., a mint, and one mintmaster. 
The Monastery was also free from all taxes 


and tolls throughout England and Wales; 
and the Abbot was a mitred Abbot, and a 
Peer of Parliament, and ranked next to the 
Abbots of Glaston and St. Albans. It 
was dissolved, and laid in ruins at the gene- 
ral —— fan bea the 
reign of Hen -; when Hugh Farring- 
don, the last Abbot, was, by otter of the 


King, hanged, drawn, and Ferg ym 
with two of his monks, in front of the Abbey, 
and the lands alienated to the Crown. Seve- 
ral Parliaments were held at Reading, pro- 
bably in the Refectory of the Abbey; one in 
1191, in the second year of the reign of 
Richard J., and another in }213, in the four- 
teenth of John. The arms of the Abbey, 
which are still to be seen, much de- 


faced, at the west end of St. Lawrence's 
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(The Abbey-Gate, Reading.) 


Church, in the town, were—azure, three 
escallop shells, or. 

The ruins are situated near the County 
Jail, ina piece of ground called the Forbury, 
on entering which from the market-place of 
the town, the first object that strikes the eye 
is the Great Gate, which stilt remains almost 
entire. It appears to have been built ina 
Semi-Saxon style, (which prevails likewise in 
other parts of the building,) with pointed 
windows, all the arches of the Gate are 
round, save one, und that very obtuse. About 
seventy years since, the battlements were 
removed, and their place supplied by layers 
of bricks and mortar, which form a very in- 
judicious contrast to the rest of the archi- 
tecture. A short distance further, are two 
immense masses of wall, pitched endwise 
into the gronnd, as if by the force of gun- 
powder. This is the site of the Church, of 
which, it is to be regretted, there are now 
very few remains. From what there are, 
however, it may safely be stated, that the 
extreme length of the Church was about 415 
feet, and the breadth, exclusive of the tran- 
sept, 90 feet. By this measure, the west 
front of the Church was brought to range with 
the Cloisters, which it usually does. Near 
where the northern transept and the nave 
wet, a hollow remains in the earth, where a 
mine was sprung, which reduced the Church 
to a heap of ruins, and pitched those two 
enormous fragments of wall in the situation 
in which they now are. The western side of 
the Church is entirely destroyed, and in its 
place a large and high rampart, (which is 


supposed to have been thrown up, during the 
siege of Reading, in the civil wars,) crosses 
the whole ruin through the Cloister Court. 

Advancing further, you discern the north 
side of the Cloister, and east of that, the 
remains of a semicircular bow, supposed to 
have been a Chapel in the south transept. 
South of that, is a passage originally arched 
two stories high, the principal entrance to 
the Cloister Court, which is about 148 feet 
square, and open to the Great Hall, or Chap- 
ter House, by three semicircular arches, with 
a window over each. The Hall, though 
42 feet by 79, was vaulted with one semi- 
circular arch from wall to wall. 

On the south side of the Cloisters are the 
remains of a large room, probably the Refec- 
tory, 38 feet wide by, at least, 72 lony, orna- 
mented with a row of arches, and above 
those, a sort of arcade. This is, next to the 
Gateway, the most perfect part of the build- 
ing. The Dormitory, or sleeping apartment, ‘ 
of which there are now hardly any relics, 
was situated at the south end of the Cloisters. 
It now remains only to notice the outer wall, 
which is very inferior in strength to the 
other parts of the building, and generally 
supposed to be of a more recent date. Altv- 
gether, I'think it may be correctly stated, 
that the whole Abbey could not have covered 
a space less than twenty-five acres. 

J.N.B. Y. 


— 





Grayling.— St. Ambrose was so fond of 
the grayling that he named it the flower of 
JSishes. “4 
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Spirit of Discodery. 


THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


Mucu disappointment appears to have been 
“sree felt from the late eclipse not having 

n attended by a greater degree of darkness. 
Had the journalists really examined the ques- 
tion before they raised an exagyerated expec- 
tation in the public miud, they would have 
found that a total eclipse, during which the 
fixed stars may become visible, is a pheno- 
menon that over so comparatively nar- 
row a band of the earth’s surface, 
may elapse without its being seen in any 
a place. The last which occurred in 

ndon was as far back as on the 22nd of 
April, 1715, o. s.; and Dr. Halley, who gives 
an account of it in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, observes, “ Though it be certain, 
from the principles of astronomy, that there 
necessarily happens a central eclipse of the 
sun in some part or other of the terraqueous 
globe about 28 times in each period of 18 
years; and that of these no less than 8 _ 
over the parallel of London; 3 of which 
8 are total, with continuance; yet, from the 
great variety of the elements of which the 
calculus of eclipses consists, it has so hap- 
pened that since the 20th of March, 1140, I 
cannot find that there has been such a thing 
as a total eclipse of the sun seen in London, 
though in the mean time the shade of the 
moon has often = over other of 
Great Britain.” Now, even during the total 
absence of the sun’s light, Dr. Halley says 
that he did “ not hear that any one in town 
saw more than Capella and Aldebaran, of the 
fixed stars.” How could it, therefore, be 
reasonably expected that any of them should 
appear, when so much of the sun’s disc was 
really left unobscured? There has, indeed, 
been a common oversight on this subject. 
The Nautical Almanac tells us that the 
magnitude of the eclipse was calculated to be 
0-868; but although it is specifically men- 
tioned that this refers to “sun’s diameter 
=1,” still it has been misunderstood. These 
numbers strictly state (as every one acquaint- 
ed with the subject is well aware) how far 
the obscuration would extend on a straight 
line drawn across the sun’s centre: the por- 
tion of the surface obscured under these cir- 
cumstances would be about 0°806 of the whole 
disc. Now every one knows that the sun 
must be some time entirely below the hori- 
ton before the fixed stars can be seen, and 
wo one would expect to be able to distinguish 
them when a fifth part of the sun’s disc had 
not yet set. 


e difference between the linear and 
superficial measures of the obscuration may 
be easily understood. Let any one take two 


nearly equal circular pieces of paper, and . 


move the less gradually over the larger: the 


ya a a 


. wv, 





’ rapidly when only a crescent is 


parts by which they will overlap will at first. 
be small, but etusstty will increase more 
unco- 
oa beae po ee rw er 
m a space by t nger 
the circumference in which the za ry cut 
each other. It was for thia reason that the 
diminution of light was most 
tible when the late eclipse was near its height, 
and that the return of the sun’s brilliancy 
was so remarkably rapid. : 

In truth, such darkness as was sway 
could hardly occur in an annular eclipse ; 


that ages and as the mean apparent diameter of the 


moon is —_- of the sun, the chances 
ate, wu whole, against any particular 
calignt bal total. This is a ph annienn 
which at one time seems to have escaped 
attention. Maclaurin mentions, in the 40th 
vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, that 
some astronomers had even doubted of the 
existence of annular eclipses, and that he 
could, at that time, meet with no precise 
account of the observation of such a pheno- 
. The paper in which he makes this 
remark recalls to recollection how fortunate, 
the inhabitants of our northern metropolis 
have been in this or The notice occurs 
in the beginning of the description of the 
eclipse of Feb, 18-28, 1737, which was annu-, 
lar at Edinburgh ; in 1748, Le Monnier came 
over from Paris, aud accompanied the Earl 
of Morton to the same place, in order to ub- 
serve the eclipse of July 14-24, which was 
= nearly under the same circumstances ; 
and every one knows that it was the case on 
tthe’ great eclipse of Sept. 7, 1890, has 
ecli oO! pt. 7, . . 
been imagined compen who remember it, to 
have been attended by darkness than 
that of the present year; but this impression , 
must have been occasioned by imperfect re- 
collection, or by accidental circumstances of, 
the weather at the places where individuals 
observed it. By reference to the Nautical 
Almanac of the year, it may be seen that its 
magnitude was 10 digits 27}’, which re- 
duced to decimals will be 0:870, of ag 
which exceeds the late occurrence by only. 
0-007, and could scarcely, have e any 
perceptible difference. The great expectation 
also will account for their underrating the 
present instance; and their present disap- 
pointment may, on the contrary, increase their 
estimate in the next eclipses of the 
sun, which will occur in July 1842, and Octo-* 
ber ]847.— Nautical Magazine. 


Pew Books. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S JOURNAL. 
(Concluded from page 356.) 
[Atrnovex in the SurPLemEnt, published 
with our last Number, we quoted somewhat 
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copiously from this work, its popular interest 
induces us to conclude the s marked 
for. extract, exhibiting as they do. the most, 
interesting traits of character, scenery, and 
peril, told. in a straightforward and manly 
style] 7 

Rapids and Cascades. 


The night was squally; but the wind 
having somewhat moderated, we got a at 
five o’clock on the following morning, aly 
15th, the thermometer then standing at 38°. 
The stream still carried us to the south-east; 
and though the different hays and openings 
to the westward were anxiously examined, in 
the hope that a passage might: be found 
through one of them, .the land was found 
continuous, and still -bore to the eastward. 
By 10 a. mi the mountains had dwindled to 
hills, which soon gave place to sand-banks,. 
especially to the mght; an: ominous indica- 
tion of the future course of the stream. The 
lake, which I have named after my friend 
Captain Beechey, visibly decreased in breadth ; 
and at length discharged itself by what; from 
the loud roar that was heard long before we 
got to it, was conjectured to be a fall, but 
which was found to be in fact an awful 
series of cascades, nearly two miles in length, 
and making, in the whole, a descent of about 
sixty feet. The right bank was the. most 
favourable for a portage, which we com- 
menced without loss of time, while the two 
steersmen were to, examine the 
fails. Their report was, “that it was pos- 
sible the boat might be got down, but they 
did not see how she ever could be got up 
again;” a consideration of no great moment 
yet, when we were not out of walking dis- 
tance from the house, whatever it might be- 
come afterwards. Accordingly, having eom- 
pleted the portage, and made another .cache 
of pemmican and fat, to which was.added.a 

oar, the trial was made with: the. boat. 

6 was first lifted over some obstacles, and 
then lowered éautiously down the different 
descents; and so alternately lifted, launched, 
ahd lowered, until she was safely brought to 
the eddy below, which being also rough, she 
was finally hauled on the gravel. 

The country was still composed of the 
same variety of rocky hills and swampy prai- 
ries, though the latter were far more exten- 
sive, and, near the cascades, might be called 
plains, all thickly inbabited by deer. : 


A loud roar-of rushing water, heard for the 
distance of about a mile, had prepared us for 
a long line of. rapids, which now appeared 
breaking their furious way through mounds 
and ranges. of precipitous sand-hills of the 
most fantastic outline. Some of them resem- 
bled parts of old ruins or turrets, and would 
have offered pleasing subjects for sketching. 
The course of the river -became afterw 
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more tortuous, and its clear blue tint yielded 
to an olive green, more or less dark according 
to the character of the muddy tributaries 
which poured in their contents from both 
sides. As we drew away from the influencd 
r _ cold winds coming from Bathurst’s 

niet, a proportionate and most agreeable 
change took place in the weather; and at 
2-p. m. of this day the thermometer stood at 
68° in the shade, and 84° in the sun. We 
glided quickly along with the strong current, 
passing by peaked sand-hills, which rose like 
artificial structures amidst low shelving prai- 
ries, covered with deer to the amount of many 
thousands. After crossing a small | 
where the current could just be distinguished 
in the centre, the stream again contracted to 
about three hundred yards, and _ precipitated 
itself over a bed of rocks, forming rapids and 
caseades, which compelled us to carry the 
principal baggage; a precaution, indeed, 
never omitted when there was the least 
appearance of danger. 


Esquimauz. 


I went with them to their tents, which 
were three in number,..one single and two 
joined together, constructed in the usual 
manner with poles and skins. On our arrival, 
I was struck with the sight of a sort of cir. 
cumvallation of piled stones, precisely similar 
to those which we had passed, and arranged, 
as I conjectured, to serve for shields against 
the missiles of their enemies ;. as, besides the 
bow, arrow, and spear, these people make a 
most effective use of the sling. Many dogs, 
of an inferior size, were basking in the sun- 
shine, and thousands of fish lay all around 
split, and exposed to dry on the rocks, the 
roes. appearing to be icularly prized. 
These, which were white fish and small trout, 
had been.caught in the eddy below the fall, 
and kept.alive in pools constructed for the 
purpose. The women and children, about 4 
dozen in number, came out of the tents to 
see me; and the men pointed out their own 
helpmates and offspring with apparent fond- 
ness. Beads were soon distributed to both 
the women and children, and in return they 
es me some trifles of their own rude manu- 
ure. 

While the crew were occupied, I took upon 
me the part of amusing the Esquimaux, by 
sketching their likenesses and writing down 
their names. This gratified them exceed- 
ingly ; but their merriment knew no bounds 
when .I attempted, what was really no easy 
task, to pronounce what I had written. There 
might have been about thirty-five altogether ; 
and, as far as I could make out, they had 
never seen “ Kabloonds” before. They had 


a cast of countenance superior to that of such 
of their nation as I had hitherto seen, indé 
cating. less of low cunning than is generally 
stamped on their features; though, in most 
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other respects, sufficiently resembling them. 
The men were of the average stature, well 
knit, and athletic. They were not tattooed, 
neither did their vanity incommode them 
with the lip and nose ornaments of those 
farther west; but, had they been disciples of 
the ancient fathers, who considered. “ the 
tice of shaving-as.a lie against our own 
Fices,” they could not have nurtured a more 
luxuriant growth of beard, or cultivated more 
flowing mustachoes. In the former they 
yielded the palm only to that of Master 
George Killingwotth, “ which was not only 
thick, broad, and yellow-coloured, but in 
length five feet and two inches of assize.”* 
“The women were much tattooed about the 
fice andthe middle and fourth fingers. The 


only lady whose portrait was sketched was so’ 


flattered at being selected for the distinction, 
that in her fear lest I should not sufficiently 
spe every grace of her yood-tempered counte- 
nance, she intently watched my eye;. and, 
according to her notion of the part, I was 
pencilling, protruded it, or turned it so as to 
leave me no excuse for not delineating it in 
the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, see- 
isg me look at her head, she immediately 
bent it down;, stared portentously when £ 
sketched her eyes; puffed out her cheeks 
when their turn arrived; and, finally, per- 
ceiving that I was touching in the mouth, 
opened it to the full extent of her jaws, and 
thrust out the whole length of her tongue. 
She had six tattooed lines drawn. obliquely 
from the nostrils across each cheek ; eighteen 


ftom her mouth across her chin and the of 


lower part of the face; ten small ones, branch- 
ing like a larch ttee from the corner of each 
eye; and eight from the forehead to: the 
centre of the nose between the eyebrows. 
But what was most remarkable in her ap- 
pearance was the oblique position of the eyes; 
the inner portion of which was considerably 
depressed, whilst the other was propertion- 
ately elevated. The nostrils were a good deal 
expanded, and the mouth large. Fier hair, 
Was jet black, and simply parted in front into 
two large curls, or rather festoons, which 
Were: secured in their places by a fillet of 
white deer skin twined round the head, whilst 
the remainder hung loose behind the ears, or 
flowed not ungratefully over her neck and 
shoulders. She was the most conspicuous, 
though they were all of the same family; 
Pf were singularly clean in their persons 
garments ; » notwithstanding the 
linear embellishments of their faces, in whose 
mysterious figures a mathematician might 
pethaps have found something tu solve or 
Perplex, they possessed a sprightliness which 
gave them favour in the eyes of my crew, 
who declared “ they were a set of bonnie- 
Woking creatures.” 
}was no other peculiarity to distin- 
® Barrow’s Chron, Hist, of Voyages, c. Hakiuyt. : 


guish the tribe from those portrayed 
Parry and Franklin; except ia one wi 
looking man, who having 
ox skin breeches, with all the honours of the 


shaggy mune outside, reminded me strongly: 


of the fabled satyrs of the olden time. But 
he was a character even among Esquimaux: 

They had only five keiyaks or canoes; and 
the few implements they possessed were 
merely such as were indispensable for the 
procuring of food; viz. knives, speats, and 
arrows. The blades of the first and the heads 
of the last were sometimes horn, but oftener 
rough iron, and had probably been obtained 
by barter from their eastern neighbours; a 
conjecture to which I am inclined to attach 
the more weight from the fact. that the mo- 
dels-of some of their little presents resembled 
the Indian daggers disposed of at the Com- 
pany’s posts throughout the country. 


The Yellow Knives. 


The Yellow Knives have drawn vengeance 
on themselves by their wanton and ae 
conduct towards their neighbours, the Siave 
Indians; an inoffensive race, whom 
plundered of their peltries and women on the 
most trifling occasions of dispute, and too 
often out of. mere insolence, and the assertion 
of that superiority with which the fears of 
the Slaves invested them. At last, after subs 
mitting to every scourge that the ingenuity of 
barbarism could inflict—after beholding their 
wives and daughters torn from their lodges, 
aad their young men branded with the badge 

slavery, they were suddenly animated with: 
@ spirit of revenge; and, in one season, 
? y by treachery aad partly -by valour, 
annihilated the boasted ascendancy of their 
tyrants. . From this contest dates the down-' 
fall of the Yellow Knives: their well-known 
chiefs, and the flower of their youth—all who 
had strength or ability were massacred; and 
the wretched remnant were driven from the: 
rich hunting grounds about the Yellow Knife 
River: to ‘the. comparatively barren hills bore 
dering on Greut Slave Lake. This. revo- 
lution ia their fortunes, followed as it was by 
suspicion, far, and discontent, has.sensibly 
affected: the race itself, and entailed a dege- 
neracy from which they will. probably never 
recover. There cannot now be more .than 
seventy families remaining; and these com- 
prise few able men, the greater proportion 
being aged, infirm, and decrepit, who are 
regarded as burthens upon the more active 
and working portion of the community. To 
complete their calamities, they have been 
visited by a contagious disease, which is 
fatally prevalent: slowly, but surely, this: is 
consiguing them to death, and, without such 
assistance as it is feared cannot be rendered, 
must eventually sweep them away from among 
the tribes of the north. 


‘Fheir speculations regarding the creation, 


on a pair of musk- 
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&ec. are dwelt on at length in Franklin’s 
Journey to the Polar Sea; but most of them 
are either forgotten, or strangely distorted by 
the present generation, who content them- 
selves with a simple belief in the existence of 
One Great Spirit, who rewards the good and 
punishes the evil-doer. I was once speaking 
to the Camarade de Mandeville, a Chipewyan 
chief, on this subject, and was endeavouring 
to impress on his mind a few moral precepts 
for his future guidance, to which he listened 
with the most profound gravity and attention. 
When I had concluded, he raised his head a 
little, and, with eyes fixed on the floor, said, 
in a low and solemn tone, “The chief's 
words have sunk deep into my heart; and I 
shall often think of them when I am alone. 
It is true that I am ignorant; but I never 
lie down at night in my lodge without whis- 
pering to the Great Spirit a prayer for for- 
— if I have done anything wrong that 
lay.” 


Visit from Wolves. 


Our visiters were of a lean and hungry 
kind, being a troop of eighteen white wolves, 
which obliged us to secure the dogs by keep- 
ing them within the house during the night. 
They would come when everything was quiet, 
prowling about the door; and frequently as 
we went to observe the needle at midnight, 
they were within sixty paces of us on the 
border of the lake, or sneaking about the 
woods, but always retreated to a short dis- 
tance when they saw any one move. Two 
were caught in traps, and one was shot by a 
spring gun, but they were immediately de- 
voured. by the others, the only remains found 
in the morning being the heads and legs. 
One of their decoys was as follows: two or 
three would lie down on the ice a few hun- 
dred yards in front of the house, in order to 
entice the dogs, which sometimes ventured a 
little way towards them ; and on one occasion 
when two of them were thus lying in wait, 
wy little terrier, which had been bitten in the 
neck only two nights before, ran with other 
five dogs to within about of them, 
when of the two instantly singled 
it out, and after twice missing, finally seized 
it by the neck, and carried it deliberately 
away. By mere accident I happened to be 
looking through a pane of glass in that 
direction just as the poor little thing was in 
its jaws. An alarm was instantly given to 
the people, who hounded on the dogs, and a 
general chase was given. The wolves con- 
tented themselves with trotting until we were 
gaining on. them, when the one which had 
the little dog put it down, and seizing it 
afresh by the back, increased its speed, and 
took to the woods. Here, after a long run, 
the interpreter and Taylor came up as it was 
taking its first bite, quite heedless of the 
dogs, which had not the courage to attack it. 
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The interpreter’s gun missed fire; but thé: 
wolf was frightened and ran away, leaving 

its victim still alive, though it died soon 

after from its wounds. During the winter we 

caught five more, among which was the de- 

linquent, and the rest finding nothing to live 

upon went away. 





SIR GEORGE HEAD’S HOME TOUR. 
(Concluded from page 368.) 
[Our Suprvemenr left this humourous 
tourist in pleasant quarters, at Gretna, and, 
though to discontinue our extracts here might 
be “ to let well alone,” a second sight of the 
volume has so raised our opinion of its merits, 
that without being tired we are tempted to 
begin again. ] 
Sawing Stone. 

Within a building at the water’s edge, 
close to the banks of the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, I saw a machine at work for the pur- 
pose of. sawing blocks of stone. It was 
driven by a ar sar apparently of 
small power, although by it were set in mo- 
tion upwards of three dozen saws. The 
block to be cut was placed in a frame and 
moved horizontally, stone, frame, and all, 
backwards and forwards by castors on iron 
tails, The saws, the ordinary iron plates 
without teeth, such as are used in common by 
stone-masons, were fixed immovably above 
the block. Four of these frames were within 
the building, each containing eleven saws, 
dividing each block into twelve paving stones. 
One boy attended all the saws with sand ané 
water, adjusting, at the same time, by a screw- 
purchase, their contact and pressure on the 
stone. 

It was agreeable to see, in this instance: 
above all others, the steam-engine substi- 
tuted for human labour. Nothing can be 
less gratifying to the mind than to watch 
the patient endurance and almost imper- 
ceptible progress of a mason employed in 
cutting through a large stone ;—cast a glance: 
on him as you pass, sitting in his comfortless 
sentry-box, the mighty mass before him, his 
toil: seems incessant, and his attitude as if 
chained to the galleys. Pass un—ride— 
walk—wander “ over the hills and far away,” 
—in three, or four, or five hours, return to 
the same spot, and there appears the same 
man and the same stone; the former, poor 
fellow, enduring the labour of Sisyphus with- 
out its variety, or other relief from its mono- 
tony, than merely to halt now and then fora 
few moments at a time, to regulate the nozzle 
of his watering-pot. 

Even in the present instance, with the 
power of steam in action, _—_ —_s 
saws were moving together, the progress 0! 
each, as it nie. its way through the block. 
— no less tardy than if worked by 
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‘Worsted Milt at Leeds. 


In a large worsted-spinning establishment 
I saw machines for combing the wool, con- 
sisting of wheels four or five feet in diameter, 
through the hollow radii and fellies of which 
heat was communicated by steam ; their revo- 
{ution was vertical, the teeth placed on the 
circumference, at right angles with the plane 
ofthe motion. I observed the vast power b 
which the water is squeezed out of the wool, 
after the latter is washed in a large vessel : 
this is done so effectually, that merely by 
passing the wet wool once between a pair of 

vy iron cylinders, it is rendered nearly 
ary. In addition to the weight of the upper 
cylinder, both are pressed together by a com- 
ome lever, one arm of which appeared to 

about a couple of feet in length, and was 
acted upon by a second of five feet or there- 
abouts; the weight at the extremity of the 
latter, two hundred pounds. The Continent 
chiefly furnishes the wool for broad-cloth, 
England that for the worsted manufacture, 
a longer thread being spun from the latter. 
The degree of fineness already attained in 
spinning worsted by machinery is such, that 
a pound of wool furnishes one hundred and 
twenty hanks, each hank containing five 
hundred and sixty yards in length,—equal to 
thirty-eight miles and two-eleventh parts. 


Leeds and Selby Railroad, 


The completion of the Leeds and Selby 
railroad in 1834, has confirmed, beyond all 
manner of donbt, the probability of a conti- 
nuation of the line entirely across the coun- 
try from.sea to sea; even at the present mo- 
ment it may be considered as forming. com- 
bined with that from Liverpool to Manchester, 
both together leading in the same direction, 
the longest in the kingdom; and a railroad 
from Selby to Hull having been also deter- 
mined on, which latter, there is every reason 
to believe will, ere a long period, be taken in 
hand, it follows, I think, as a matter of 
course, that energies sufficient to complete 
the diameter of the country over the inter- 
mediate space from Leeds to Manchester will 
not be wanting. 

The sensation created by our transit, at 
this early stage of affairs, was particularly 
striking. Had the double-tailed comet passed 
that way, the country-people would hardly 
have been more interested by the spectacle ; 
the men at work in the fields and quarries 
stood like statues, their pickaxes in their 
hands, in attitudes of fixed attention, and 
immovable as if turned by the wand of a 
magician into blocks of stone ; and women in 
troops, in their best gowns and bonnets, fled 
from the villages, and congregated at the 
corner of every intersecting lane. Neither 
were the brute creation less animated on the 
Occasion ;—on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the cattle, accustomed to such pheno- 


’ there been anything extraordinary 


mena of ‘sight and sound, become apathetic, 
and hardly lift their noses from the pasture, 
quietly minding their own business, in spite 
of roaring, whizzing, and smoking ;—here, 
on the a every horse was on the alert, 
viewing the huge moving body as it ap- 
proached with a mixture of fear and surprise, 
stamping, pointing forwards his ears, snort- 
ing, and evincing a degree of curiosity: so 
intense, that it ap as if to the instinc- 
tive faculty was added reason and the desire 
of knowledge: — even the cows, as they 
cocked and twisted their tails, spit out mouth- 
fuls of unchewed grass, and tried to gallop. 


A Diving-Bell. 

The service of .a diving-bell is frequently 
put in requisition within the Hull docks, As 
the workmen happened to be raising it at the 
time I was passing by, I stepped into the 
lighter, in order to observe the state of the 
labourers. on their return from below. I had 
a remarkably good view of their features, at 
a time when they had no reason to expect 
any one was looking at them, for, as the bell 
was raised very slowly, I had an opportunity 
of seeing within it by stooping, the moment 
its side was above the gunwale of the lighter. 
A pair of easy-going, careless fellows, each 
with a red nightcap on his head, sat opposite 
one another, by no means overheated or ex- 
hausted, and apparently with no other want 
in the world than that of “ summut to drink ;” 
they had then been under water exactly two 
hours. I asked them what were their sensa- 
tions on going down. They said that, be- 
fore a man was used to it, it produced a feel- 
ing as if the ears were bursting ; that, on the 
bell first dipping, they were in the habit of 
holding their noses, at the same time of 
breathing as gently as possible, and that 
thus they prevented any disagreeable effect : 
they added, the air below was hot, and 
made a man thirsty ;—the latter observation, 
though, as in duty bound, I received it as a 
hint, I believe to be true; nevertheless, the 
service cannot be very formidable, as the 
extra pay is only one shilling a day. Had 
to see 
below, I should have asked permission to go 
down, but the water was by no means clear, 
and the muddy bottom of the docks not a 
sufficient recompense for the disagreeable 
sensation. Two men descend at a time, and 
four pump the air into the bell through a 
leathern hose; the bell is nearly a square, or 
rather an oblong vessel of cast-iron, with ten 
bull’s-eye lights at the top, which lights are 
fortified within by a lattice covering of strong 
iron wire, sufficient to resist an accidental 
blow of a crow-bar, or other casualty. Whea 
the men work hard at the pump, the water in 
the bell rises about eighteen inches, 
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Che Public Fournals. 


BURNS. 
By Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer. 
Tuat Heaven's beloved die early, 
Prophetic pity mourns ; 
Bat old as Truth, although in youth, 
Died giant-hearted Buzns. 
Oh, that I were the Daisy, 
That sank beneath his plough, 
Or, “ neighbour meet,” that “ Skylark sweet !”” 
—Say, are they nothing now ? 
That Mouse, “our fellow mortal,” 
Lives deep in Nature’s heart, 
Like earth and sky, and canuot die, 
Till earth and sky depart. 
Thy Bugns, child-honoured Scotland, 
me a — minds in ove ; . 
thought on thought the name is fraught 
Of Glory’s Peasant-son, 
Thy Cnaucer is thy Minron, 
And might have been thy TzL, ; 
As Hamppen fought, thy Sipney wrote, 
And would have fought as well, 
Be proud, Man-childed Scotland, 
Of Earth’s unpolished gem, 
Aud “ Bonny Doov,” and “ Heaven aboon,” 
For Buagns hath hallowed them. 
Be proud, though sin dishonour’d, 
And grief baptiz’d thy child, 
As rivers run io shade and sun, 
rau his courses wild, 
Grieve not, though savage forests 
Looked grimly on the wave, 
Where dim-eyed flowers and shaded bowers 
Seemed living in the grave. 
Grieve not though by the torrent 
Its headlong course was riven, 
‘Wheu o’er it came, in clouds and flame, 
Niagara from heaven! 
For sometimes gently flowing, 
Aud sometimes cl: to foam, 
O'er slack and deep, by wood and steep, 
He sought his heavenly home. 
Tait’s Magazine, 





FIELD-PATHS.—BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


“Ler us go forth into the fields —let us 
lodge in the villages,” said King Solomon. 

a wise and healthful desire it was. He 
forgot the monarch in the strong feelings of 
the lover, the naturalist, and the poet. Da- 
vid had not kept “those few sheep in the 
wilderness” for nothing. Solomon inherited 
more than crowns and realms, in the warm, 

ical temperament, the richness of his 
imagination, and in the healthful perception 
of all natural objects. 

He went forth into the fields amongst the 
pleasant villages and farms; but it was in 
the high and felicitous days of the beautiful 
city—of the glorious Jerusalem. Happy 
King Solomon! happy lover! happy poet ! 
and most happy and most enviable naturalist ! 
Surely, there were in those days no field- 
paths “ sto by order of sessions.” There 
were, surely, in those days no “Trespass 
‘Acts ;” no shrivelled, hawk-eyed, little baro- 
nets, peering, on Sundays, about their broad 
and sunny domains, with note-book and 
pencil, inquiring and putting down the names 


of intruders—men too mach annoyed by the 
dread of the enjoyment of others to taste the 
delights of their own sylvan paradises. Alas! 
for us, who are “ fallen on evil days and on 
evil men”—we who must be content to wan. 
der along dusty highways, until we are happ 
enough to find some yet unmacadam 
shady and solitary, old English lane! 

Burke complained that the age of chivalry 
was gone; and the booksellers say that the 
age of poetry has followed it; and truly it 
seems so—tfor, 


Those brown old lines of rural liberty,” 


the field-paths—those outlets to the poetry 
of the country, almost by association poetry 
themselves—are fast disappearing. And it 
is now more than ever requisite that they 
should not disappear; with an enormously 
increased and: increasing population, wheu 
many a pleasant village-green has-been ap; 
propriated, moors and commons inclosed, and 
even the ancient forests contracted to the 
narrowest dimensions. Sit Thomas More, I 
believe, in his Utopia, describes a plot of 
land, in his.imaginary region, in the neigh. 
bourhood of towns, set apart solely for the 
healthful sports, athletic exercises, and pas. 
times of the people—a project lately resusci- 
tated by Lord Brougham, not unwisely. Yet, 
after all, there is nothing so pleasant as foot- 
paths, leading on from village to village, 
#hrough all the fair variety of fields ;: in 
spring, through scenes wrought as by ens 
chantment, to the most tender, vivid, and 
delicious greenness and floweriness ; in 
summer, throngh hayfields, with their pic 
turesque groups of haymakers and merry. 
makers; in autumn, to the golden cornfields, 
where the partridge chitrs in the twilight, 
and the rook is seen duskily winging its 
flight to the distant woods. Over breezy 
hills do you pass, with the fairest of pros- 
pects; through ‘woodlands, with their cool 
shades, in the sound of rippling brooks ; over 
rustic bridges, in pleasant glooms where the 
“chil-chal’s” notes make felt the soothing 
solitude ; and on by old farm-houses, brimful 
of health, wealth, and quiet. . 

A stile seems to me the key of fairy-land 
—the entrance “to that “ unsubstantial fairy- 
place,” the home of the cuckoo and the night. 
ingale ; and no less the home of .all whose 
senses are awake, who have their eyes and 
their hearts open to participate in its delights. 
You enter, and if care not with you, the 
town, with its sights and-sounds, is soon for- 
gotten, or brought back only for the pleasant 
contrast. You there meet your own infancy, 
there your youth is restored to you—more 
especially if you were born and brought up 
in the country. The dryness as of dust which 
seems'in the very heart, the thirst for some- 
thing long delayed or undefined, the unsatis- 
fied feeling of those:-whose golden age has 
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passed by, is, for the time, soothed or inter- 
mitted. You feel that the scent and aspect 
of flowers died not upon the senses, that 
they entered your soul, and woven with your 
being, became a part of your existence. O 
delightful field-paths! sacred to memory 
and to love, to health, and unto hope !— 
“Stopped by an order of sessions !”—verdict, 
Died of apoplexy.” Awful are sudden 
deaths. These veins of the public health are 
closed up at once. Would man suffer nature 
to record a natural death it were better. Did 
they miss the accustomed tread of human 
feet, it were well that nature should erase 
the traces of past intercourse, all remem- 
brance of pleasant communion. But man 
loves to play the tyrant with his fellow-man 
and with nature. He loves to rend asun- 
der the wedded bands of “the soul” and of 
“this goodly universe,” linked together “in 
love and holy passion.” If you are a poet, 
build castles in the clouds which you know 
will pass away—admire, be delighted with 
whatsaever you please, but enter into no pact 
of the heart or of the soul; love nothing that 
you see, suffer not those enchanters, iove 
and memory, to hallow any thing peculiarly 
unto you ; for pain and sorrow are shadowed 
in the distance. The yew-trees, which 
adorned, with a solemn gracefulness, the 
churchyard of my native place, are cut down ; 
the fout-paths across it are closed; the walls 
are raised ; for stiles, there are gates locked 
and topped with iron spikes, 4 wider barrier 
than death is interposed betwixt the livin 
and the dead. I must confess that I like it 
not. Why should man destroy the sanctities 
of time and nature? Beautiful is the pic- 
ture drawn by Crabbe — 

“Yes! there are real mourners. I have seen 

A fair, sad, girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties claimed, 

And to be useful as resigued she aimed. 

Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed to expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But, when her wearied parents sank to sleep, 

She sought her piace to meditate and weep. 


She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead. 
. e o e e 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

Folding her arms in long, abstracted fit ; 

But if obeerver pass, will take her round, 

And careless seem, for she would not be found.” 

Where is now the free and uninterrupted 
admission for such mourners? Grief is a 
retiring creature, who “ would not be found,” 
and will not knock at the door of the consti- 
tuted authorities for the keys; she will look 
lingeringly at the impassable barrier, and 
tetire. Kasy of access were churchyards until 
lately, with their pleasant foot-paths, lying, 
with the tranquillity of moonlight, in the 
bosom 'of towns and villages; old, simple, 
and venerable—trodden, it may -be, too fre- 


quently by unthinking feet—but able, at all 

times, to impress a feeling of sacredness— 

fraught as they were with the solemnities of 

life and death—on bosoms not over-religious ; 

and now, to a fanciful view, they seem more 

} case than the resting-places of the 
lead. 

Oh, for an act of the legislature to throw 
open once more to the public, all the foot- 
paths that have been closed within the 
memory of the living! Their disappearance 
is keenly regretted by thousands. Hear 
what a mechanic sings on this subject. ~ 

SONNET ON FOOT-PATHS. 
With pain and indignation we behold 
Paths intersecting wood and flowery lea, 
The old brown iines of rural liberty, 
Ta’en one by one away : where, uncontrolled, 
Enjoying friendly converse, on we strolled 
Through scenes and haunts in which we loved to be ; 

Fearless of lurking meuial, and as free 
As is the wind. But now, oppression bold 
With avarice leagued, upon our birthrighta lay. 

Their grasping hands, shielded by laws severe. 
ba =e wrongs are ours, and much we think and 
ear 
ba ry - — hs od far a day, 
eu a nt ma ° 
And none be left + but a tee iieey. Pps. P. 

Clare, in his “Village Minstrel,” has also 
entered his poetical protest, and the author of 
the “ Book of the Seasons,” has an article on 
this subjeect. Tu these the reader is referred, 
Curious it would be to know into what di- 
lemmas our great poets have got by out-of- 
the-way rambling—whether Keats was ever 
caught “ ankle-deep in-lilies of the vale,” or 
Wordsworth “ stepping westward” a little too 
far. Bloomfield, the unoffending, was re- 
proved, and requited the reproof by a gentle 
epigram.— Tazt's Magazine. 


A GOVERNESS WANTED. 
By Mrs. Abdy. 
“ Our governess left us, dear brother, 
Last night, in a strange fit of pique, 
Will you kindly seek out for another ? 
We want her at latest next week : 
But I'll give you a few plain credentials, 
The bargain with speed to complete ; 
Take a pen—just set down the essentials, 
Aud begin at the top of the sheet ! 
With easy and modest decision, 
She ever must move, act, and speak, 
She must understand Freuch with precision, 
Italian, and Latin, and Greek : 
She must play the piano divinely, 
Excel on the = the lute, 
Do all sorts of needlework finely, 
And make feather-flowers and wax-fruit. 
She must answer all queries directly, 

And all seiences well understand, . 
Paint in ods, sketch from nature correctly, — 
And write German text and short-hand : 
She must sing with power, seience, and sweetness 

Yet for coucerts must not sizh at all, 
She must dance with etherial fleetness, 

Yet never must go to a ball. 
She must not have needy relations, 

Her dress must be tasteful, yet plain, 
Her discourse must abound in quotations, 
_ Her memory all dates must retain: 
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She must point out each author's chief beauties, ~ 
She must manage dull natures with skill, 

Her pleasures must lie in her duties, 
She must never be nervous or ill! 

If she write essays, odes, themes, and sonnets, 
Yet be not atic or 

Ifshe wear none but deep cottage bonnets, 
Ifshe deem it high treason to flirt, 

If to mildness she add sense and spirit, 
Engage her at once without fear, 

I oe to reward modest merit, 


I'll engage her without hesitation, 
But not un the terms you suggest. 
Ota bride I have ne’et made selection, 
For my bachelor thoughts would still dwell 
On an object so near to n, 
* _ That I blushed half my fancies to tell ; 
Now this list a kindly have pe, 
I'll quote and to through life, 
But just blot out—* A Governess Wanted,’ 
And head it with—* Wanted a Wife !'” 
Metropolitan. 


Che Gatherer. 


Coffee and Sugar.—The following account 
of quantity of coffee and sugar import- 
ed into Europe in 1835, appeared a short 
time since in a German journal :— 

Coffee, 217,600,000 Ibs. ; namely,— 





Hamburg + + = 41,000,000 /bs. 
Amsterdam - - - 236,000.000 
Rotterdam - - - 28,600,000 
Great Britain - + 28,000,000 
Antwerp ¢ + «+ 22,000,000 
Trieste - ¢ «+ 19,900,000 
Havre - + = «+ 15,400,000 
Marseilles + . - 9,600,000 
Bremen - - 9,300,000 
Bordeaux - -+- - 4,100.000 
Genoa*- -' + -« 2,000,000 
Leghorn een de 1,700,000 
Sugar, 913,300,000 lbs.; namely,— - 
Great Britain - - 440,400,000 lbs, 
Hamburg - + « 79,500,000 
Havre - 8 73,000,000 
Amsterdam - - . 70,100,000 
Trieste ale hit 56,800,000 
Marseilles - + « ,000 
Anutw oe he 41,700,000 
Rotte esa 34,000,000 
Genoa oti i oy 21,500,000 
Bordeaux - - « 18,300,000 
Bremen . - - 13,000,000 
Leghom -- -+- -« 9,700,000 
W. a. Cc. , 


Cutting Iron.—The stupendous power of 
shears in cutting iron is very wonderful. In 
our large iron works, a bar, an inch and three 
quarters in thickness is cut asunder in an 
instant, with as much ease as a ploughman 
would bite off the end of a carrot. 

Port Wine.—There are some curious state- 
ments in Mr. C. Redding’s History and De- 


scription of Modern W%: second editi GU Booksellers 
reo ines, (second edition,) iP aT REYNOLDS, Frosch, Caglish, ond Aine. 


rican dover. 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin. — In 
TRuncro T, CHARLES JUGEL, ¥ 


which are well worth attention. The exports 
from Oporto to the Channel Islands, con- 
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trasted with the imports from the Channel 

Islands to London, are rather startling; they 

tun thus— = . se 

from! Oporto tothe from the Chanuel 
Channel Islands. Islands — 


1896 . 38 é < 
1897 : 99 - ° 99 
1828 . 73 : . 75 
1829 - 0 . - 90 
1830 - 0 - 147 
1831 - 0 . ° 143 
1832 - 0 . 363 
1833 . 0 . - 862 
210 072 
So that while the wines from Oporto 
to the Channel Islands uring that period 
were but 210 pipes, the wines im into 


London from the Channel Islands were 2,072 
ipes. It therefore appears clear that cheap 
rench wines are greatly substituted for Port 

wines. We are then led to ask,“ Why should 

not these French wines be sold under their 
right names ?” 

Surrey Zoological Gardens. — Mr. War- 
wick has shipped at Alexandria, without any 
accident, four yiraffes, one thirteen feet high, 
and called in Cairo, “La Belle Giraffe ;” four 
jetboas; eighteen demoiselles or Numidian 
cranes; one camel ; five ostriches; three 
Egyptian foxes, &c. A building has been 
already commenced for these interesting ad- 
ditions to the Surrey menagerie. 

Burial_— Among the Indian tribes on the 
Amazon, on the death of a husband or wife, 
it is the custom for the survivor to cry now 
and then during the space of one year, but 
not after that time; and when it thunders 
they imagine they hear the voice of the de- 
ceased. Interment takes place soon after 
death, as soon as the goods of the deceased, 
which it is thought may be useful to him in 
another world, can be scraped together: his 
canoe forms his coffin, being cut to the proper 
length, and boarded up at the ends and at 
top: in this the deceased and his goods are 
placed, and he is buried as near the centre of 
the house, at the depth of six or seven feet, 
as the previous interment of other bodies will 
permit.—Smyth’s Travels. 

Aged Horse.—In the museum of the Man- 
chester Natural History Society, are the 
stuffed skin of the head, and the skull of Old 
Billy, a horse who worked all his life on the 
towing-path of one of the canals adjoining 
Manchester, and died on Nov. 27, 1322, at 
an age, testified beyond all doubt, to have 
been 62 ! e head is well shaped, 
bearing the Norman character; the ears 
crouped, and the hair of the main and fore- 
top particularly fine, but bushy. 
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